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It is astonishing how many perfect systems of criticism exist at this day. 
They spring full-grown from each man’s head, and this we should think with- 
out even causing it to ache, as poor Jupiter’s did, when in labour with the God- 
dess of Wisdom. Each of our correspondents has some fault to find with our 
critical remarks—be they general or particular—usually sugared over and ren- 
dered as palatable as may be by praise on one or two points; and then follows 
advice, by taking which we are to become infallible and irreprehensible. An 
editor, whose every thought is to please the public by ministering to its tastes, 
will find that he is only re-enacting the fable of the old man and his ass; but 
we are too inured to the caprices of the many-headed monster, to receive the 
hints which flow in upon us in any other than thorough good humour, adopting 
those which suit us, and letting the rest float down Lethe. This said “‘ public,” 
too, is a most indefinite word. There is a public of spectators—a public of 
hearers—a public of readers—a public of artists—and, that imperium in imperio, 
a public of critics. The latter are the public absolute ; raised to the throne by 
hereditary right, or rather perpetually seated, and never dying like the Dalai 
Lama, since, in one respect, the We never betrays a symptom of change, 
being as autocratic when representing the incompetent as the competent, for 


“Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui |’admire.” 


The duties of the critical office are another and a distinct question. We shall 
not, however, attempt to discuss the various points included in it; but confine 
ourself to one objection more repeatedly urged against critics, diurnal, hebdoma- 
dal, quarterly, or annual, than any other, namely, that they have not one fixed 
system, one regular standard by which to measure, estimate, and pronounce 
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judgment. You insist on the rigorous observance of the rules of art at one time, 
it is said, at another you praise their infraction. Now you entrench yourself 
within the icy bounds of judgment, anon you give yourself up to the whims and 
vagaries of fancy. Thus exelaims each writer when found fault with, each 
reader whose prejudices or theories are infringed upon by the dicta of the 
critic. Yet, where is the perfect and unerring code of critical rules so constantly 
called for, and so very unreasonably too, to be found? 

Each age has some general notion of a beau-ideal, to contravene which is a 
heresy. Writing under the empire, we should have been bound to acknowledge 
that to sing in unison was the perfection of vocal music. In the middle ages, 
the unerring rule of the instrumentalist was to write in perfect concords. Lully 
was the arbiter in the seventeenth, Rameau in the eighteenth century. The 
German and the Italian schools now contest the palm, and we are likewise told 
that due encouragement would raise up another in this country to confound the 
two. The end is, “quot homines, tot sententie,” and that we shall continue to 
prefer our own when we think them better than those of others—not else. 


DECLINE OF OPERATIC MUSIC. 
\(From a letter written by Spontini in 1836.) 


You will persist, my dear friend, in over-ruling my objections, and force me 
to tell you my opinion—an erroneous and a partial one, perhaps—on the present 
state of dramatic music. Since you will have it so, I must comply ; but I shall 
be brief, since I begrudge the time taken from my enjoyment of the delicious 
spot in which I now write. From the summit of Amaliensholm, the beautiful 
valley of Marienbad, with its picturesque cluster of houses, is spread before me, 
whilst my ears are at this very moment being regaled with some of the sweetest 
and most harmonious melodies of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, Gluck, Cherubini, 
Mehul, Weber, Spohr, and others of the great, executed by a few of the humbler 
inhabitants of the valley—musicians for the three summer months, mechanics 
during the remainder of the year—with a rare instinct, perfectness of rhythm, 
nice perception of the delicacies of meaning, and an ensemble which not merely 
astonishes, but thoroughly delights me. Indeed, the Bohemian appears to en- 
joy a highly musical organization, and to be more favoured in this respect than 
most other nations, This my friend, is the true art in nature, and nature in art, 
which heretofore produced the great masters of Italy and Germany for some 
centuries of progressive glory—centuries too shortly doomed to end. Political 
revolutions scourged and convulsed the world, and, in the frenzy which seized 
the human mind and which led to the supplanting of the beautiful and the grand by 
the fantastic and extravegant, music shared the fate of every other art. This 
fact will explain my sentiments on the subject of the dramatic music of the day, 
better than twenty volumes could do. 

The lyrical drama has been revolutionized. There prevails a fatal and dema- 
gogical aberration, a complete social disorganization with respect to the under- 
standing and the practice of the rules of harmony and melody, and more so, still, 
in a just feeling for the noble, the grandiose, and the pathetic expression which 
constitute the true beau-ideal of the art. Hence, with few exceptions, the pre- 
tended dramatic music of the day is only the brute effect of a fearful and over- 
powering din of numberless brass instruments, drums large and small, timbrels, 
cymbals, triangles, tomtoms, and bells, formerly introduced by the composer to 
attain certain legitimate ends in marches and in military scenes and situations, 
as well as where the wild, savage, and barbaric entered into the composition ; but 
our lyrico-dramatic compilers and manufacturers constantly employ this horrible 
chaos of sounds in season and out of season, to express the soft and tender 
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feelings of youthful love, the language of nymphs and shepherds, the patriot’s 
and the hero’s sentiments ; and in cavatinas, ballads, and boleros, no Jess than 
in the choirs of nuns and monks, and in the churches, temples, pagodas, mosques, 
and synagogues, in which, turn by turn, the operatic scene seems to take delight. 
It matters not to them whether they have to embody the strains of joy, triumph, 
and victory, or the fierce cries of revolutionary orgies, of despair, and of death. 
And these monstrosities, equally destitute of prosody, expression, and originality, 
since, for the most part, they are a cento of thoughts, pilfered and travestied, are 
the productions of men who innovate—that is the word—some through igno- 
rance and quackery, others through vain efforts to overcome their want of ge- 
nius, but all through the thirst of a miserable ambition. 

The three days of July (1830), and their wretched aping of fame, have been 
paralleled by the mockeries of this revolution in music; but with this advan- 
tage in favour of the political one, that it can return to the system which it has 
so madly overthrown, whilst in music, this is rendered impossible by the inca- 
pacity, extravagance, and ridiculous pretensions of those who have usurped the 
lead in the art. The innovator, destitute of the gifts bestowed by nature on her 
favourite sons of by-gone days, plunges recklessly into the abyss of false systems, 
since, though the mechanism of the art may be acquired, its soul must be given. 

Out of the vortex of revolutions may arise great generals, orators, and states- 
men, but great artists, poets, sculptors, or composers, never. Do you remember my 
bringing out Iphigenie en Tauride at Berlin, Clara Steinfetter being the represen- 
tative of the heroine, exactly as it was written by Gluck, and from his own score, 
which was sent me from Paris by my friend Rey, the great leader. It was this 
chef-d’ceuvre, my friend, with others of similar merit which followed in its 
train, that arose like stars in the dramatic horizon of the Grand Opera Francaise, 
and made it the unique repository of the grandiose lyric drama. The Italian, 
Lulli, had laid the foundation of this imposing sanctuary of the arts in Paris, in 
the reign and under the patronage of Louis XIV. Rameau and his contempo- 
raries did something to advance it ; but it was reserved for Gluck, Sacchini, and 
Piccini, to carry it in the latter half of the seventeenth century to so high a degree 
of perfection, splendour, and glory that the disk éf their immortality will never 
grow pale before the mushroom orbs which spring out of political and musical 
anarchy. 

My rm and unalterable opinion then is, that the lyric drama has degenerated 
into a corruption akin to barbarism, and that in a few years this glorious art 
will have for its high priests and the expounders of its mysteries, men who can 
only be compared with the jongleurs and glee-men of the middle ages. This will 
be the result of the prodigies operated by the innovators, which are eulogized in 
the papers, raved of in the saloons, forced into vogue by hired applauses, and 
are brought out by the mercenary speculators who now own the principal 
theatres throughout Europe. It is to these men that I mostly impute the blame 
of the evil days on which the drama is fallen. For the sake of gain they fall in 
with and flatter the taste of the multitude, ever ready to be led away, and to 
swear by some new idol of brass. ; 

These opinions come from my heart, and I give them to you, without troubling 
myself to correct what may perhaps be too energetic in their expression. Adieu! 





MADAME MALIBRAN. 
(From Desultory Reminiscences, by an American.) 


As I think any thing relating to the latter exhibitions of this celebrated singer 
—now passed away like a dream—will not be devoid of interest to the general 
reader, I shall offer no apology for entering somewhat into detail upon the 
subject of a concert, at which she sang for her husband’s benefit, which consti- 
tuted probably the greatest musical treat of that nature ever offered to the 
London public. The talent enlisted upon this occasion was unprecedented. 
Besides the unrivalled heroine, there was Mademoiselle Giuli Grisi, second only 
to her. There was Lablache, with his voice of thunder; there was Rubini’s 
delicious tenor ; there was Tamburini and Ivanoff, with others whose names 
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fame’has less trumpeted. On the violin there was De Beriot, than whom none 
could elicit from the chords more touching strains, save that arch magician of 
fiddlers, Paganini: Henry Herz and the German Thalberg, acknowledged the 
most eminent pianists in Europe, swept the keys of a magnificent double instru- 
ment. The price of tickets at this concert (a morning.one in the London 
acceptation, that is, commencing at.2. P.M.) was a. guinea.each, being double the 
usual sum. The exhibition took place .at the Concert, Room, of, the. King’s 
Theatre. Before the appointed hour, the large hall, was entirely filled, and the 
outer doors absolutely thronged with baffled applicants for, places... I paid my 
twenty-one shillings, and, for lack of other place,. secured a..position upon the 
stage, where I remained standing during the whole performance. _ My position, 
however, was not without its advantages, for it afforded me a near view of all 
the celebrated virtuosi of the Italian stage, and of Malibran herself. I remember 
hearing this distinguished singer converse upon that day in four different. lan- 
guages: French, Italian, English, and German; in three of which she,could sing 
with equal effect. The bijou of the concert was a duetto between, Malle. Grisi 
and herself, from Rossini’s brilliant music. In the execution of this piece 
Madame Malibran let loose the luxuriance of her inventive fancy, and electrified 
her audience with the most brilliant roulades and cad The, other, lady 
attempted not to follow her rapid course, for the attempt even there must have 
involved a failure. ; , 

In the tones of Malibran there would at times be developed a deep and, trem- 
bling pathos that, rushing from the fountain of the heart, thrilled, instinctively 
upon a responsive chord in the bosoms of all. This it was, even more than her 
wonderful execution or unequalled power, that gave her. such mastery.over the 
feelings. In her performance of Amina, in Bellini’s beautiful,opera of La Som- 
nambula, who could listen to those passionate, imploring, thrilling notes, ;of 
mingled love and anguish, without being affected ven unto tears? But to resume 
our subject; the concert did not conclude until after five o’clock, Madame 
Malibran sang many different pieces, and there were several repetitions. At the 
conclusion of her last aria she hastily quitted the room, amid the busy murmur 
of acclamation. The interest of the occasion was now gone. [I left the theatre 
of sweet sounds behind me, and entered the apartment appropriated to the 
singers. There were present only, besides myself, De Beriot and a brother 
musician, and Madame Malibran, who had just seated herself in a chair, almost 
upon the instant, overcome with fatigue and excitement, she had fainted away. 
De Beriot turned with great sang froid to the other, who was Thalberg,’ the 
noted pianist, and merely observing, with much indifference, “‘ Elle a chanté 
tante,” [She has sung so much] gave himself no further trouble. His companion 
threw up the window, procured cold water, and soon she returned to conscious- 
ness. Her first question, tenderly expressed, ‘‘Ou est Carl?’ {Where is 
Charles] seemed to me in striking contrast with the indifference of him, who 
evidently occupied the first place in her awakening thoughts. 

The slight incident I have mentioned might, from its intrinsic unimportance, 
have slipped my memory, had not the subsequent melancholy fate of her to 
whom it related, tended to impress it deeply upon my mind... There;,are many 
doubtless among us who recollect that bright creature, the Signorina Garcia, 
with her attractive person, and her even then acknowledged. talents.; but for 
those who do not, I shall merely observe, in conclusion, that. Madame. Malibran 
was in person a little below the middle size, with the just and graceful degree of 
embonpoint ; her hair which, at the time I saw her, she wore smoothly combed 
over the head, from whence it fell in masses upon the snowy neck, was black 
and glossy as is the plumage on the raven’s wing. Her eyes were those dark, 
expressive orbs, that we gaze upon as indicating the fatal possession of genius. 
Her teeth were beautifully white and regular, and her whole countenance, with 
its pensive, and at times melancholy expression, possessed a something of inde- 
finable interest and attraction. 
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MUSIC SALUTARY TO THE MIND. 
(From the New York Musical Review.) 


I have often thought that’ music bears the same relation to the external, that 
poetry does to the internal man. Did you never observe how a new and delight- 
ful sentiment will awaken, in the expression of a deaf mute, the same apparent 
delight, that the sweet tones of a familiar friend excite in us, who are blessed 
with the sense additional of hearing too ? 

Yes, music is natural to us, just as poetry is. Poetic feeling is one and uni- 
versal. Music is one and universal.—But poetry is something more than a mere 
intellectual feeling. Poetry is moral in its nature, and moral in its tendency— 
so is music. 

I am led to think more particularly of this subject, because many seem to for- 
get that the moral man derives any advantage from harmony, while, at the same 
time, they are delighted with the reflection, that a musical education adds to the 
refinement of the intellect. 

The moral tendency of social music ought not to lose its place and importance 
in the heart of the good man and the Christian—I am sure it will not. 

I remember hearing when very young, a sweet voice frequently singing 
Montgomery’s Joy of Grief. Often, when my rude and boyish spirit had refused 
all control through the day, when I had indulged in feelings unworthy the son 
of a Christian’ mother, and had manifested a spirit and deportment painful to a 
kind and Christian sister ;—often when I had offended one by idleness, and ano- 
ther by rudeness, and a third by unkind expressions ;—when we had all met by 
the light of a cheerful fire—smiled upon and blessed by an indulgent father— 
often, I'say, have my feelings been soothed and melted, and my generous sym- 
pathies been touched to the kindest issue, by the sweet voice of one that I loved, 
warbling in her own simple way, that beautiful song— 

“* Sweet the hour of tribulation, 
When the heart can freely sigh, 
And the tear of resignation 
Glistens in the mournful eye !”’ 


The effect.of such music, though it may not for a time be apparent, must ul- 
timately, shine forth and be perceptible to all. Who could be wayward, or rude, 
or, wicked, in the charmed circle of such a charming voice? 

It. gives me pleasure of no ordinary kind to perceive an increasing taste for 
music and musical pleasures in society generally. 1 love to enter a room where 
the piano has,a place, or where a sweet tone has ever been heard. I love to 
enter a room where the spirit of song hath lingered and reposed, until each nook 
and corner, and each wonted seat is made familiar with the voice of melody or 
of love. « 

“They have a breathing influence there, 

A charm not elsewhere found »—— 
~ 
[ cannot turn over the leaves of a lady’s music book, but I think of the lady 
who collected and arranged it; and I look at its contents as an astrologer looks 
at the heavens, and, as I guess, with far more certainty, to learn somewhat of 
her present moral condition, and her future moral and intellectual destiny. 

There are songs which cannot be played and sung, without making the heart 
more susceptible of kind and Christian feeling—without moving most delightfully 
the moral man, and urging him to a nobler and a better life. But the influence 
though 80 holy, is silent and imperceptible. Cowper said he would first gain 
upon the hearts of his friends, till they smiled from sympathy with him; and 
then lead them to weep for themselves and the wickedness of the world they 
dwelt in. So it is ever with music. ' 

I have been charmed with the simple melody of Bishop Heber’s song to his 
wife, and have listened to his ingenious story for the absent one—imagining him 
before me in his summer garments, lonely and unloved—now sitting pensive by 
the sultry casement—now walking in sadness, where the fire flies only lit his 
musing and his wanderings, till I felt, in my bosom, the desolation of his own ; 
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but I can never refuse a tear to this beautiful expression of fondness and de- 
light— 


“I spread my books—my pencil try— 
The lingering noon to cheer, 
But miss thy kind, approving eye, 
Thy meek, attentive ear.” 


What man that has a soul, but would be warmed up to love and devotion for 
all that are dear to him as a husband and a father?—what woman that has a 
heart, but would understand with more precision, and feel with more intensity, 
the ardour, depth, and ferventy of a good man’s affectionate love ? 

There is a comic song, I will not speak of it now—which, while many may 
affect a sneer, or a heartless laugh at the wit and pungency.of the joke, must 
come with a home-thrust to his heart and conscience, while he deeply feels that 
he has trifled away opportunities—now not to be recalled—when he might have 
found happiness in the affection of one or another that was made to bless him, 
and have repostd himself peacefully and permanently in the bosom of affectionate 
love. 

Who that has borne a forced smile from face to face, through the whole of 
that charming song, can control or dissemble the obtrusive tear, that comes un- 
welcome to his cheek, as the pathetic air proceeds— 


“Tam sixty to-day—not a very young man, 
And a bachelor, doomed to die !’’ 





AN AMATEUR CONCERT. 


After several hours of the evening had worn away in lengthened expectation, 
till the assembled party, tired of speculating and talking, began to yawn, the 
old gentleman who usually undertook the bass instrument, was seen to look at 
his watch, and was heard to mutter between his teeth, ‘‘ What a bore is this! 
How am I to get home by eleven, if the time goes on in this do-nothing way— 
and I here since seven o’clock too? So much for your early invitations ;—but 
they shan’t catch me again.” 

At length the host, who had been passing the evening in running about to 
borrow instruments and collect the ‘‘ disjecta membra ” of the music, re appears; 
with a scarlet countenance, and in the last state of perspiring exhaustion,—his 
small and feeble figure tottering beneath the weight of sundry large music books 
and a tenor fiddle. ‘ Here I am again,” exclaimed he, with an air that was 
rendered perfectly wild by his exertions: ‘I’ve had a world of trouble to get the 
parts together; but I’ve managed the business. Gentlemen, you may commence 
the quartett.” 

‘* Ay, ay,” said M. Pattier, the bass-fidd@le man, “let us begin at once, for 
we've no time to lose: but where’s my part?” 

«‘ There, there, on the music-desk.” 

*‘Come, gentlemen, now let us tune.” 

The constituent amateurs proceed accordingly to the labour of getting into 
mutual agreement ; during which process the auditory shuffle about, and insert 
themselves into seats as they can. Already are yawning symptoms of impatience 
visible among the ladies, to whom the very mention..of a quartett furnishes a 
pretence for the vapours, aad who make no scruple to talk for diversion’s sake 
with the loungers behind their chairs. Whispering, laughing, quizzing are 
freely indulged in, and chiefly at the special expense of the musical executioners 
themselves. 

The enterprising four at length brought into unison, plant themselves severally 
before their desks. The elderly basso has stuck his circlet of green paper round 
the top of his candle, for optical protection from the glare; the tenor has 
mounted his spectacles ; the second violin has roughened his bow with a whole 
ounce of rosin ; and the premier has adjusted his cravat so as to save his neck 
from too hard an encounter with his instrument. 

‘These preliminaries being arranged, and the host having obtained something 
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of a “‘lull”’ among the assembly, by dint of loud and repeated exclamations of 
hush !—the first violin elevates his ambitious bow-arm, directs a look of com- 

_mand to his colleagues, and stamps with his foot. ‘ Ate we ready ?” he inquires 
with a determined air. 

“« T have been ready any time these two hours,” replies M. Pattier, with a 
malcontent shrug of his shoulders. 

__ “Stay a moment, gentlemen,” cries the second fiddle; ‘‘my treble string is 
down. ‘Tis a new string—just let me bring it up to pitch again.” 

The tenor takes advantage of this interval to study a passage that he fears 
is likely to “‘ give him a pause ;” and the bass takes a consolatory pinch of snuff. 

‘I've done it now,” ejaculates at length the second violin. 

“‘ That's well, then; attention again, gentlemen, if you please. Let us play 
the allegro very moderately, and the adagio rather fast—it improves the effect.” 

“ Ay, ay, just as you like; only you must beat the time.” 

The signal is given: the first violin starts off, and the rest follow after their 
peculiar fashion. It becomes presently evident that, instead of combination, all 
is contest ; notwithstanding which evidence of honourable rivalry, somebody 
has the malice to whisper, pretty audibly, ‘The rogues are in a conspiracy to 
flay our ears.” 

Presently the first violin makes a dead halt—“‘There’s some mistake: we’re 
all wrong.” 

** Why, it seems to go well enough,” observes the tenor. 

“ No, no, we’re out somewhere.” 

“* Where is it then ?” 

“Where? That’s more than I can tell.” 

“ For my part,” says the second violin, “1 have not missed a note.” 

* Nor I either.” 

“© Nor I.” 

« Well, gentlemen, we must try back.” 

** Ay, let us begin again, and pray be particular in beating the time.” 

** Nay, I think I mark the time loud enough.” 

** As for that,” exclaims the hostess, ‘the person who lodges below has al- 
ready talked about complaining to the landlord.” 

The business is now resumed, but with no improved success, although the 
first violin works away in an agitation not very dissimilar to that of a maniac. 
The company relax into laughter, and the performers come to a stand-still. 

‘* This is decidedly not the thing,” says the conducting violinist, M. Longuet ; 
“there is doubtless some error—let us look at the bass part. Why, here’s a 
pretty affair—you are playing in B flat, and we are in D.” 

*«T only know that I’ve been playing what you told me, the first quartett in 
the first book,” replies old M. Pattier, florid with rage. 

“* How the deuce is it, then? let us see the title-page. Why, how is this? a 
quartett of Mozart’s, and we are playing one of Pleyel’s ! now, really, that is too 

‘ood !” 
: Renewed laughter is the result of this discovery, and the abortive attempt ends 
with general merriment, the contagion of which, however, fails to touch old 
M. Pattier, who can by no means turn into a joke his indignation at a mistake 
that has effectually put a stop to the performance of the Quartett.—Dubourg. 





THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


Her Masesry’s THEatre.—The season is just over. Whether it have been 
favourable or the reverse, we neither know nor greatly care. Yet, in so saying, 
we don’t speak the truth. We should hope that it has been a losing one, amd 
that each successive season may continue to be so, as long as this now national 
concern is conducted on principles of merely sordid speculation. The talent— 
the matchless talent—united at this theatre, we shall ever be forward to pay ho- 
mage to, but we protest against its misapplication. The same operas are pro- 
duced year after year, and those of the worst class. Figaro and Don Giovanni 
are thrown in to pacify the clamourers, and ‘to secure overflowing houses as 
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well; and this year, Guglielmo Tell has been added:to the list of exceptions, but 
so shorn of its splendour that the musical public has returned no thanks for 50 
sorry a boon. That the singers attract we cannot wonder at: we only regret 
that the press does not combine to put down the system. 

Complaints are constantly being made against the patronage shown to this 
house by the higher classes. That\a number of people of rank still frequent the 
Opera-house is indisputable, but the ¢lite of the aristocracy are now seldom to 
be seen there : in fact, the,style of company who.of late years. may be termed 
habitual opera-goers, is altogether different.from that.of whatowe may” call, in 
this respect, the old regime.. Women of more than doubtful character are now 
to be commonly seen in the boxes; and the pit is half-filled by foreign ruffians, 
shopmen from Regent and Oxford Streets, and Bonnets from the adjoining hells. 
In a word, the Opera is to a certain and dubious extent fashionable—but it has 
long ceased to be exclusive. 

Her Masesty has not visited that which is honoured by the name of Her 
Theatre—and sorry are we that it should enjoy that honour—so often this season 
as last ; but we suspect that this has been attributable rather to domestic occur- 
rences than any other reason. Neither is it on account of patronage being ac- 
corded to foreign talent that we express this sorrow : genius has no country, and 
should.soar above all prejudices. But we think it particularly unadvisable that a 
female, and above all, a young female sovereign, should have been recommended 
to extend her countenance to this theatre for reasons at which we can only hint, 
but which may well be guessed. Not to mention the characters! of some of the 
singers—though here we might commit sad havoc—may we ask what would :be 
the general opinion if the dancing girls of the east, or a bevy of female slaves 
from the seraglio of the Grand Turk, were brought on the stage for the recrea- 
tion of the Court? And may we further inquire in what light the Opera-hotse 
is to be regarded? What constitutes the element of its success? Whether it is 
to be considered as a conservatory of music, a sanctuary for the fine arts, ora 
moral lazar-house ? ps 

So long as the Italian Opera shall be conducted on the present: plan, ‘so:lon 
shall we regard it—notwithstanding the eminent talent engaged—as a national 
nuisance. In every respect it is mismanaged, and there is no affixing the blame 
on any one, since the conductor’s name is Legion. We perceive that it is adver- 
_tised for sale or to be Iet. Pooh!—the joke is stale. What between ignorant 
and rapacious booksellers, pimping or bankrupt foreigners, limbs or legs of the 
law, Jew money-lenders, and the countless tribe of speculating harpies— 


“ Ambubaiarum collegia, pharmacopolie, 
Mendici, mimi, balatrones,”’ 


each of whom appear authorized to lord it in ‘‘ this common sink,’’ seatina gen- 
tium, the person must escape, and we must be content with gibbeting the*sys- 
tem. It is puerile to speak of the Opera asa school of art, it is ridiculous to 
term it a select place of amusement; it is at the best, a gigantic folly; at’ the 
worst, a premium for continental quackery, insolence, and vice. 

Eneiisu Opera Hovse.—It is a pity that this theatre, a misnomer, by the 
bye, should have been opened without preparation. Balfe’s Opera of Diadeste, 
and Macfarren’s Devil’s Opera, both of which should have been suffered to rest 
in the “tomb of the Capulets,” have been the staple amusements of ,the. first 
fortnight, and to these is now added Donnizetti’s L’ Elisir d’ Amore, done into the 
vernacular. The latter is very fairly sung and acted, Balfe being the Duleamara, 
Leffler the Belcore, Frazer the Nemorino, (rather a ponderous lover, by the bye); 
and Miss Rainsforth the Adina. Now have we been abusing the Italian Opera, 
or more properly speaking, the manner in which it is conducted, with all our 
might and main; but when we are forced to comparisons between the great 
there, and our own little singers here, we cannot help the exclamation, “Oh, 
the difference!” It seems to us, that our singers take a pride and delight in com- 
pelling these contrasts. We are promised Scaramuccia, and then, perhaps, em-~ 
boldened by success, our vocalists will fly at higher game, and treat us to their 
version of / Puritani. 

We set it down as an axiom, equally certain with any in geometry, that our 
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singers are mad; not, be it observed, through too much learning, but through 
excess of ignorance; consequently through excess of vanity; consequently 
through excess of presumption. Yet these are the very people who are loudest 
in complaint of their want of encouragement. In the nanie of common sense, 
what is there in them to’: encourage? 

A very pleasant farce of Lover’s, ’yclept Zhe Hall Porter, in which F. Mat- 
thews takes office with a becoming sense of the responsibilities of the place, 
and the rest of the dramatis persone likewise bear themselves very beseemingly, 
will, however, afford an hour’s excellent amusement here at a cheap rate. 

Tue HaymarKket.—“ Gentle dulness ever loves a joke,” and of all the jokes 
which. we have ever seen perpetrated to the infinite delight and satisfaction of 
what we cannot help considering incurably hebete audiences, Mr. Buckstone’s 
comedy of Single Life is about the stupidest and most successful. We will give 
a handsome premium to that man, woman, or child, who will detect a single 
line of wit.in the\composition, a ray of nature in the characters, or one situation 
that can be termed humourous in the genuine sense of the word; yet it gives the ut- 
most enjoyment which all three combined could produce, to crowded audiences. 
And pray, Mr. Critic, will you set up your opinion against the thousand frequenters 
of the theatre? We set up nothing, we state what we think. But by way of 
explanation-of these vast differences of opinion between the public and the writer, 
may) we beg our ‘readers’ to refer to some of Reynolds’s comedies, probably the 
delight of their youth, and certainly the admiration of their papas and mammas, 
and we venture, to affirm that the uppermost questions in their minds will be— 
is it» possible these things were considered either amusing or attractive? So 
will.it: be: with Mr. Buckstone’s new comedy some years hence, if any copy sur- 
vive the trunk-makers ! 

We have given a clue by which the reader, if he think it worth his while, may 
arrive atthe reason of our sentiments on the subject; another time, : per- 
chance, we will: discuss with him the rationale of the question. Meantime, we 


can recommend his taking a prescription from Zhe Village Doctor, and are positive 
that he-will think W. Farren deserves thrice the fee. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


“ S1x,—Permit me a word in answer to the reasons given by your correspondent “S. V.’’ 
July 18, for the degeneracy of English dramatic music. 

“* England,” says he, “ has no lyrical music for want of encouragement to native artists 
by the higher ranks of society in consequence of the reigning taste for foreign music.” 
Encouragement to be of any service must follow, not precede improvement; to encourage 
what.is worthless is only toset up a premium on imbecility ; now if the foreign composers 
at present.so much the fashion are superior to the native, we have here an unanswerable 
justification of the prevailing tastes. If on the contrary, native musie is the better thing 
of the two, what can be more conclusive of the worthlessness of noble patronage than this 
preference of a bad thing toa good one. In this case it is obvious that the more clear our 
composers. stand of aristocratical encouragement the better for their music. 

Again,—your correspondent says “there is no fund provided for the support of a na- 
tional opera.” Bat why should government provide a fund for a national opera any 
more than fora national drama? Why should the public be taxed to pay for what it has 
confessedly and plainly manifested its indifference or dislike, and how would these be re- 
moved by setting up a national opera in every parish in London? This demand of our 
native writers on the exchequer is in fact only a modest request to government to fill their 
purses, because the public will not. Now cases might undoubtedly be found in which it 
would be the duty of an enlightened government to remunerate a composer so situated. 
Beethoven, a man of great and undoubted genius, the holder of the willing ear of poste- 
rity, and whose works the eliée of all Europe had pronounced to be destined for the 
delight of future ages, would have a powerful claim on his own or any other government 
to compensate him for the incapacity of the age in which he wrote, to appreciate him. 

But where are the claims of our British genius ? To whom can they appeal to estabjish 
these, either in their own or any other country? True, they admit they are dull fellows 
enough, but they tell us it is the fault of the “ Honourable House,” who will not give them 
money for their operas, which they cannot get elsewhere ; but, I repeat, to purchase what 
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is worthless is only to offer a premium upon dullness. These gentlemen are like a trades. 
man who should answer a complaint of the badness of his goods, by replying that it was 
the fault of the public for not purchasing them. They would do well to bethink them- 
selves of the old tale of Jupiter and the waggoner, and have done with lavish hints to the 
nobility to patronize them, or dictatorial ones to the Chancellor of the Exchequer to give 
them the public money. 

As to the want of an academy, I thought there was one—but let that pass. Musical, 
as well as riding academies are very well where there exists a passion for what they teach, 
and a consequent demand for them, but it is to be feared that their absence only proves 
there is no such demand. There were no schools of any sort in England until the pas- 
sion for knowledge consequent on the discovery of ancient lore, and the invention of print- 
ing, produced as its natural and inevitable result, nor would it take much to prove that we 
owe the progressive state of music to causes scarcely less potent and absorbing than those 
which produced the reformation—and not to the sorry business in Tenterden Street, al- 
though we had a dozen more like it.—Your’s, &c. 

August 3, 1839. ASTYANAX. 





MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
FOREIGN. 


New German Sones.—(From the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik.)—~To keep 
pace only in some measure with the productiveness of the time, we are obliged 
to treat this department of music in a more summary manner than is generally 
our custom, and if to some of the composers we appear too laconie, they must 
bear in mind that we have to treat of other kinds of composition, and other ‘af- 
fairs pertaining to art, which are no less important. 

Two hefte, by Josephine Lang, by their deep feeling, as well as by the care- 
ful, almost diffusive manner of treating the subjects, betray the hand of a lady, 
which always delights in decking out the simple. Female composers resemble 
dilettanti in one good point, namely, that they do not publish the mere results of 
routine or calculation, but always that which is their best and pleases them most. 
However, we cannot praise the Spinnerlied (spinning-song) ; it has too much 
pretension in its conception, and the harmony is too difficult. In Op. 8 we find 
a composition for the Manheim prize song, which is one of the best we have yet 
seen. We suppose that in turn we shall be edified by all the 193 compositions 
for this song that were sent in. 

- Three songs by Julie Wilhelmine and Tschirschpy for a mezzo-soprano or alto 
can compete with those we have just noticed in richness of invention and techni- 
cal facility. However, the melody is substantial (selbststindig*), singable, and 
not without character; though the accompaniment still bears the impress of a 
first and yet timid effort. 

A Liont follows—no wild one, but a pleasant, sportive lion—we mean Lowe 
of Stettein, who brings us six of Riichert’s songs, of which the more humourous, 
namely die Pfarrjiingferchen (the pastor’s daughters), who amuse themselves 
with skeins and bobbins during their father’s long sermon, and Ich und mein Ge- 
vatter (I and my godfather) may be mentioned as highly pleasing. 

A heft of songs by F. H. Truhn, of which we made honourable mention on its 
first appearance, comes before us in a new edition, increased by two songs, a 
circumstance which, we hope, will raise the well-merited esteem in which the 
book is held. 

Six songs by J. B. Gordigiani are commendable for their just conception and 
declamation, their flowing melody, and a judicious simplicity well suited to 
song, and which does not degenerate into the trivial. In Uhland’s ‘ Serenade” 
we should have preferred a more characteristic turn for the “heavenly music” 
which the dying child hears; and poems like that by Heine, Sie haben mich 
geguilet (they have tormented me) would, according to our opinion, remain bet- 
ter without the addition of music. 

A canzonet and two songs (one of which is both in French and German, with 


* Sclbststiindig literally means “ self-dependent,”’ which word our readers may substitute if they 
prefer it—Ep. 
t A delectable pun is here intended ; “ Lowe’ 


is German for lion. 
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a refram for four voices) by F. Curschmann, have been reprinted from the Berlin 
Gesungsalbum. 

Two hefte by Julius Becher contain much that is good and deserving of notice ; 
the melody is substantial and singable ; the stream of harmony is clear and fit- 
ting, and the forms of the accompaniment (beybitungsformen) are well suited to 
the instrument, often new, while what existed already has been cleverly turned 
to account. If the fancy of the composer does not always stalk in buskins, if 
it does not shower down an inexhaustible cornucopia of thoughts and forms, 
still the conception, arrangement, and working-up display poetical talent, as 
well as just knowledge of the end to be attained and of the composer’s own 
powers, a facility of style and form by no means common, and, above all, a re- 
spectable grade of artistical cultivation. 

Seven songs by C. T. Seifert are equally good and meritorious as far as res 
gards the conception, but are somewhat inferior in technical facility and richness 
of forms, and the continuous springing forth of melody, The first of these, 
Heine’s Gewissheit (Certainty), lacks easy flow and unity, and No. 4, Blauer 
Himmel (Blue sky), is an exotic of a morbid character. The composer, above all 
things, must choose words that will present him with more variety. 

Six songs by Trendelenburg appear to be the result of a talent for the concep- 
tion of lively and humourous words and comic situations. Among the more 
serious may be mentioned the third, Chamisso’s ‘‘ Winter” as displaying the 
greatest energy both in design and finish, while the melody is rather flowing 
and singable than characteristic and new. Among the humourous songs, the 
Parabel is about the happiest both in conception and execution. Chamisso’s 
Tragische Geschichte* is conceived in the proper starched style, excepting a few 
bars in the second half, when the composer somewhat quits his part in the 
words—Se denkt er dann, &c. The humourous effect of the ‘‘ history of Noah” 
depends on the words and the manner of singing, the music being nearly passive. 

In the five songs by Paul Liitgen, the last of which is accompanied by the 
violoncello obligato, the pure musical element, the conduct of the melody and 
harmony, and the treatment of the instruments deserve all praise. As far as re« 
gards the conception of the poem, we should not altogether call this a failure, 
but still the predominant impression of the song is much more in pure effect of 
round than the consequence of the poetical animation of the words. Then we 
find. declamation passages where we do not expect them. To be sure, this part 
of vocal composition has as yet so little theoretical foundation, that it may be 
considered quite in its infancy as compared with harmony, counterpoint, &c., 
and owing to single oversights and inaccuracies even in the best songs we have 
learned to consider this deficiency as less than in fact it is. But setting aside 
the fact that custom does not justify the false, but only dulls the judgment, our 
composer makes too extended an use of his freedom, and we find examples of in- 
accurate, stiff, and senseless declamation in almost every line of his songs. An 
intelligent singer, by bringing forward this and suppressing that, can indeed do 
much, but not all, nor near all. We repeat that, considered from a point of 
view purely musical, the invention and working up of these songs are of a kind 
that would justify the composer in making higher efforts, that is to say, if he 
would penetrate deeper into the poetical signification of his words.t; 






























































PROVINCIAL. 


(This department of the Musical World is compiled and abridged from the provincial press, and 
from the letters of our couutcy correspoudeuts. The editors of the M. W. are therefore not respou~ 
sible fur any matter of opinion it may contain, beyoud what their editorial signature is appended to.) 


Oxrorp.—‘ Mr. George French Flowers, admitted Bachelor in Music, of Lincoln eol- 
lege, afforded high gratification to the lovers of scientific music by the exercise he per- 
formed in the music-school last week for his degree. The orchestra, though composed of 
the best singers and instrumentalists here, was too scanty to convey to general hearers 2 


* The poem of Chamisso's here mentioned is a satirical one, the subject of which is a man who is 
indignant that his pigtail always hangs behind him. 
+ The above has Leen much abridged and altered to suit it to the taste, and, we may add, the com- 
_—- of English veaders. Most of the songs are procurable from Messrs. Ewer and Co., of Bow. 
hurch-yard, and of Messrs. Boosey and Co., of Holles Street. 
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full conception of the excellence of Mr. Flower’s composition ; for a band of 20 cannot 
do the work of 40 performers. Scientific listeners would, however, readily discern evi- 
dence of no ordinary skill, the traces of a master mind: and we are informed that Mr. 
Flowers, who has studied for many years in Germany, promises to be one of the most 
learned theorists in Europe. Our new musical graduate belongs to the severe school, and 
a short anecdote with which we can furnish our readers will illustrate his eminence in that 
department. Some years ago, Mr. Flowers was candidate for an appointment as organist 
to one of the metropolitan churches, and the late Mr Thomas Attwood was umpire on the 
Each candidate was required to write down, after having played it, the pieces 
he performed, and Mr. Flowers played a fugue in D major, one of six fugues which has 
recently been published by Balls in Oxford-street; and in his notice book, Mr. Attwood 
wrote opposite to this piece, ‘fugue Sebastian Bach,’ taking it for that noble composer's 
production. The exercise performed here last week, which we have since had an oppor- 
tunity of perusing, indicates the chaste, we may say the stern, cast of Mr. Flower’s musical 
taste, and would, we suspect, be better appreciated at Munich, or at Darmstadt, in the 
late duke’s days, than among ourselves, dazzled as we have been of late by the garish or- 
naments of Bellini. The first solo and quintet is a most charming melody: the effect of 
the C flat and D flat gives a beautiful conception of God's anger with his people; and in 
the chorus which follows, the effect of the major common chord upon D, as practised upon 
the word ‘ trust,’ is expressive of a heart-felt determination to confide in God, and not be 
afraid. Next comes a chorus of tenors, the cantus firmus being the Sicilian Mariner's 
Hymn, the instrumental accompaniments to which are chaste and simple, without being 
in the least common-place, which is the clearest demonstration of a natural feeling for 
counterpoint, wherein Haydn so much excelled. We only regretted that so few instances 
of this strict style were afforded us, but we imagine the young composer deemed it pru- 
dent not to put out his full strength, knowing that the band which he could muster here, 
though guod to its extent, was composed of few instruments: half indeed of the number 
required was omitted, and Mr. Flowers himself took up many pretty points on the piano 
which were obviously intended for different instruments. The last chorus is excellent 
throughout; the exquisite little staccato cadence, which he so often introduces, is beauti- 
ful and novel; we may say it is his own thought; and a musical friend of great judgment 
remarked to us that it would have done credit to Mozart himself, whom we well know 
Mr. Flowers considers the highest master of the ‘ divine art.” We have a great desire to 
hear this composition performed on a larger stage, and by a complete orchestra.””—Mr. 
Flowers is a native of Boston, and a son of the late Rev. F. Flowers, Rector of Pattéy, i in 
this county, 
t: CHELTENHAM.—The concert in the rotunda on Tuesday, by Mesd Stock hause 
and Dulcken afforded a very great treat to the lovers of the science of sweet sounds. 
The programme contained many novelties, both vocal and instrumental. Madame Stock- 
hausen was loudly encored in a beautiful German ballad composed by M. Stockhausen, 
who accompanied it on the harp in a most masterly manner ; indeed, the performance of 
this gentleman on his instrument, in various pieces, was marked by a fine tone, neat exe- 
cution, much taste and expression; and the instrument on which he played (one of 
Erard’s latest improved) was a splendid one. Miss Bildstein, niece of Madame Stock- 
hausen, possesses a fine voice of a very extended compass, her contralto tones are ex- 
tremely good ; the charming duet of the “ Miners of the lake of Leman,” composed by 
Stockhausen, was beautifully sung by her and Madame Stockhausen, and loudly encored ; 
we never heard two voices blend better. Of Mr. Parry, jun’s. vocal talent we have 
spoken on former occasions ; his fine baritone voice told admirably in some duets and 
trios, which were well sung; but his great triumph was his “Trio buffo Italiano,” in 
which he gives close imitation of Grisi (soprano), Ivanoff (tenor), and Lablache 
(bass.) There are several bass singers who can sing soprano in voce di testa, but we 
never recollect to have heard any one who could give such powerful tones in voce di 
petto, tenor, as Mr. Parry ; the trio was brilliantly accompanied on the pianoforte by him- 
self, and rapturously encored, when a different version was given. Of Madame Dulcken’s 
performance on the pianoforte, it were impossible for us to speak in terms beyond its de- 
sert. Thalberg’s fantasia on a Russian air, which is tremendously difficult, was executed 
in the first style of brilliancy; the subject was never lost sight of, amid the most fanciful 
flights in treble and bass; and the rich harmeny which Thalberg has given in one part 
was beautifully sustained, and the performance altogether elicited the most enthusiastic 
applause of the delighted company. Besides a brilliant duet, harp and pianoforte, with 
M. Stockhausen, Madame Dulcken gave Kalkbrenner’s variations on “ Le Petit Tambour” 
charmingly ; the instrument on which she displayed her eminent talents, was one of 
Erard’s. Several of the vocal pieces were accompanied on the pianoforte, by Pio Cian- 
chettini, with his accustomed care and attention ; and the.concert proved so successful, 
that a second one will take place on Tuesday evening. 
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WORDS FOR MUSIC. 
(Original.) 


The term of joy must come, 
The farewell word,be spoken, 

And hearts which only: loved too well, 
By cruel fate, be, broken. 


So young, in first love met, 
Our faith so newly plighted ; 

Oh! better never to have known, 
Than have our hopes thus blighted. 


I never aught did prize, 
I never flow’r did cherish, 
Than rugged winter quickly*came 
And bade my fav’rite perish. 


I cannot hide my tears 
0 When thinking onthe morrow ; 
If bitter thus our parting be— 
Alas! our future sorrow! | 





MISCELLANEOUS 


_ Mapurx. Taetiont.—The Borsen Halle of Hamburgh, of the 30th ult., men- 
tions the arrival in that city of Madlle. Taglioni, who was most likely proceeding 
to St. Petersburgh. 


Laporge, we hear, will give a representation of an Italian opera, I Puritani, 
or Anna Bolena, on Monday next, at Manchester, in which the principal artistes 
will assist. 

Grorrrey Suortsow.—The amusing letters of a Country Amateur, which 
appeared in the Cheltenham Looker-on during the past season, have been lately 
published together, and form an interesting little volume, full of the gossip of 
the season, interspersed with many original anecdotes of music and musicians. 


Wittmann has been engaged to conduct the music at the forthcoming tour- 
nament in Scotland ; no other performers from London are engaged, there being 
two very excellent military bands in the neighbourhood. 


THALBERG will commence a provincial tour on the 2nd of September, giving 
concerts, at, Cheltenham, Birmingham, Leamington, Liverpool, Manchester, 
York, Leeds, Sheffield, Derby, Brighton, Chichester, Portsmouth, Winchester, 
Southampton, Salisbury, Bath, Bristol. Exeter, Plymouth, &c. He will be 
accompanied by Miss Birch, Ivanoff, and Balfe, During the Norwich festival 
Mr. Parry, Jun. will be Mr. Balfe’s locum tenens. 


Mr. Corrie is giving concerts this week at Newbury, Reading, Bath, 
Salisbury, &c., for which he has engaged Miss Bruce, Miss Dolby, and Mr. 
Parry, jun., as the principal vocalists. 

Miss Bircu.—The reason why Miss Birch gave up her engagement at the 
Worcester festival was because she conceived that the favourite solos were not 
fairly apportioned. The fact is, that Haydn’s Creation was to be performed 
dramatically (if we may use the term) and Miss Birch was cast for Eve, who 
does not appear until the third part, and has only a duet or two to sing; 
whereas several favourite songs fall to the lot of Miss C. Novello, which 
could not be misplaced without injuring the general effect of the oratorio. 


urine Thalberg’s late visit to Russia the Emperor presented him with a 
diamond ring worth 7000 roubles. Better be a Thalberg than a Newton. 
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Tue Donizerrtis, orn Gentus AMONG THE TaILors.—Nothing is more curious than 
the history of the great masters of the revels in the terrestrial paradise of Italian 
opera. Donizetti’s eldest brother, the leader of the band of the sublime Padishah, 
who makes the sultanas and Odalisks dance to the tune of “Di Piacer,” since Mah- 
moud has inducted them into Parisian concerts—Donizetti’s brother, we are in- 
formed, was of yore master tailor at Bergamo. That he had glorious journeymen no 
one will gainsay when told who were his satellite snips. These were Donizetti and 
the divine warbler, Rubini. A fag they had, a little football, who conveyed to them 
the cloth, inexpressibly cut by the elder Donizetti for the fashionables of the me- 
tropolis of Beccafigui and Polenta—for the cocks of the walk in the glorious birth- 
place of the most immortal and popular of all heroes, and the most multiplied in 
his progeniture, whereof the English descendants are dumb—high master Arle- 
guino! This aforesaid fag—pronto a far tutto notte e giorno—was, if we mistake 
not, Donizetti the composer! Younger by many years than his brother, the 
utmost dream of his ambition was then to mount the board, wield the shears, 
and handle the goose as his Turklike-seated comrades, or succeed to the cutting 
out and cabbaging profits of the maestro, his brother. However, tailoring did 
not sufficiently swell the pockets of the four heroes aforesaid. To give vent to 
the latent musical fire within their breasts, and, above all, to increase their few 
pezzetini of money, they hired themselves of an evening to sing in the Bergamo 
chorusses. As luck would have it, Meyer, he whose name will go down tajpos- 
terity with bright ‘“‘ Medea,” had imagined the education and formation of cho- 
russes to supply the great theatres of Italy, and established himself at Bergamo, 
a little town that has produced more great artists of song than any gigantic me- 
tropolis of Europe. Under Meyer’s fostering auspices the two first tenors of 
modern times made their first steps to fortune on the gamut scale: They next 
sang at fairs, which, like all great meetings in Italy, cannot thrive without an 
opera, and, from singing in a barn they have risen to thrill the audiences of the 
greatest theatres of the greatest and most civilised nations of any age. Honour 
unto them, who, unlike so many others in the last agitated half century of conti- 
nental history, have emerged from humble history to delight, and even convulse 
the world. 


Bocusa anD Mrs. Bisuop.—This affair has got wind in Germany, and 
Bochsa and his companion have already, at the request of some English 
sojourners, been ordered out of one hotel by the landlord, Will our continental 
neighbours, by their patronage, openly sanction the violation of all moral, social, 
and religious ties? We suspect not; at any rate the fugitives will not visit 
France, for there a proscription hangs over Bochsa’s head that wonld in all 
probability have cost him his life had it been committed in this country. We 
have one observation to make in conclusion. The people of Manchester are 
about to distinguish themselves by paying a public tribute to Bishop—to a 
man to whose works they are indebted for some of the purest, most delightful, 
and most intellectual hours of their existence. Arrangements for this tribute on 
a scale commensurate with its high importance are already in a forward state. 
Poor Bishop is a deeply—we trust there are no grounds for saying a fatally— 
injured man. Let the people of Manchester, both high and low, rich and poor— 
for the entrée is open to all—crowd around him on his tribute night, and pay him 
that token of respect and esteem which ought to have been shared by one who is 
the nearest, and should have proved herself worthy of being the dearest to him 
in this world. We are convinced we shall not be under the necessity of re- 
peating this injunction.— Manchester Courier. 

De Bertor anv Pavuine Garcia are making a tour of the French provinces. 
They have lately been enchanting the good folk of Namur; and “ L’Eclaireur,” 
a journal published in that town, raves of their artistic marvels in terms which, 
luckily for our heads, are confined to the enthusiasm of the Gaul. 

Dorvus-Gras and the director of the Academie Royale de Musique have had a 
rumpus which has nearly provoked the dissolution of her engagement; but we 
learn that she will stay, though une froideur still exists between them. Ex- 
quisite sensibility ! 
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Mrs. Bisnor.—Perhaps no female vocalist eyer had the benefit of a more 
liberal musical education than the above lady. Her father, in great practise as 
a teacher of drawing, first placed his daughter, Anne Rivierre, in the Royal 
Academy, where she became one of the most promising pianistes in the school. 
Discouraged with her success there as a vocalist, she quitted the academy and 
afterwards received private instruction from the best foreign and English masters. 
She first made her debiit at the soirées musicales of Mr. Ella in 1830, and was 
introduced by the latter professor to the parties of Sir George Warrender and 
Lord Saltoun. At the house of his lordship Mrs. Bishop derived much benefit 
from the. advantage of singing all the best music, from Italian, French, and 
German operas, with orchestral accompaniment. 


Tue Crospitt Forster.—Most amateurs of the metropolis have heard of the 
Forster violoncello, once in the possession of Crosdill, and universally admitted 
to be a superb instrument. It was specially made by old Forster (grandfather to 
the maker of the same name now living) for a Mr. Alexander, and afterwards 
passed into the hands of Hugh Reinagle, a professor at Oxford, at whose death 
it became the property of the Rev. Mr. Hole; so highly prized was this violon- 
cello by its new possessor that during his travels he invariably engaged two 
inside places in the coach, one for himself and one for his violoncello! Lord 
Grey de Wilson, and Sir W. W. Wynne in vain tempted the Rev. Mr. Hole 
withythe offer of 5002. to part with his pet. After the death of the musical divine 
the violoncello “was purchased by Crosdill, whose fine performances gave 
additional celebrity to it. In 1826 the executers of the deceased Crosdill offered 
it for public sale, at which the most opulent and accomplished violoncello 
amateurs attended. Kramer, master of George the Fourth’s band, had a carte 
blanche from the king for any amount to obtain the violoncello, but with in- 
junction not to bid for it should the veteran Lindley express an intention to 
become the purchaser. The latter professor attended the sale, and became the 
possessor of this fine instrument at the small cost of fifty guineas, and when the 
auctioneer announced the name of the buyer the roum resounded with general 
applause. After delighting the musical public with his performances on this “old 
Forster”’ for a period of nine years, he disposed of it to an officer in the Life Guards 
for a sum of money, a violoncello, and a picture, the whole considered equal 
to the amount of 330/. The new purchaser, Mr. West, on quitting the Guards, 
took the ‘‘ old Forster’ to Paris, where Servais and other celebrated violoncellists 
played upon it and wished to obtain possession of it. In the spring of the 
present year.the “ old Forster” returned to its native city, and has recently fallen 
into company of numerous and excellent rivals of all the celebrated makers, 
forming the valuable collection of that opulent and generous patron of the arts— 
Frederick Perkins, Esq., of Chipstead Place, Seven Oaks. 








DAILY GOVERNESS. 
LADY who has been long 


tomed to Tuition, is desirous ¢ 


accus- 
meeting 


A 


with an Engagement in a Family, to instruct in 
English, French, Music, and other branches of a 
Useful and Polite Education. 

Letters addressed (post paid) to A. B., care of 
Mr. Hooper, 13, Pall Mall East, will be attended 
to. 





Just Published, 

VHE SONG OF THE GRECIAN 

MAID, as sung by Miss Cawthorn; a Ce- 

phalonian Air, arranged by T. H. Severn. Also, 

GOE, HAPPY ROSE (second edition), the po- 

etry by Herrick ; the musie composed by T. H 
Severn. 

€. Oliivier, 41, Bond Street ; and all Music-sellers. 


YEXHE DEVIL’S OPERAW— 

The Songs, Duetts, and Trios in the above 
Opera, now singing with the greatest applause at 
the Theatre Royal, English Opera-house, ccm- 
posed by G. A. Maefarren, are now published by 
Hill and Co., 28, Regent Street, and may be had 
of all Music-sellers in Town and Country. 








TO FAMILIES FURNISHING. 
PrAsICN ARLE Fenders, Fire- 


irons, Shower-baths, &c. Black Trou Fen- 
ders, from 9s.; Bronzed ditto, from 10s.; Brass 
ditto, from 8s. Polished Steel Fire-irons, from 
4s. 6d. Block Tin Dish-covers, the Set, 6s. 6d. ; 
Improved shaped ditto, I6s.; Patent ditto, the 
very best quality, and the newest shape that is 
made, 35s. Japanned Bottle-jacks, warranted to 
carry 25lbs., 7s. 6d.; Brass ditto, 9s. 6d. Brass 
Stair Rods, 3s. per doz. Brass Cornice, or Window 
Curtain Poles, 1s. 3d. per foot. Copper Tea-kettle 
to hold One Gallon, 7s. Copper Coal Scoops, from 
10s. 6d. Tea-urns, from 27s. Shower Baths, with 
Brass Force Pump, and with Curtains complete, 
100s, 

Purchasers are recommended to visit RIPPON 
and BURTON'S Warehouses, Wells Street, Ox- 
ford Street, or to apply for a Catalogue of Prices. 
It can be forwarded for a single postage and will 
be found of great advantage. Country orders to 
contain a remittance. All postages to be paid. 


Established 1820. 











THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
HAYDN’S ORATORIO, 


THE SEASONS. 


Two years after\his Composition of “‘ The Creation,” Haypn, animated by suc- 
cess and encouraged by his friend, Van Swieten, composed the Oratorio of “ Tux 
Seasons,” taking for the text of his work the poetry of our Thomson: the Music 
certainly contains less sentiment than “ The Creation,” but then the subject admits 
of those sallies of gaiety aud joy which the former precluded. The “ Seasons’ 
would be the finest production in the world, in the Oratorio style of writing, but 
for the existence of ** The Creation” and ‘“‘ The Messiah.”’ (During the perform- 
ance of one of the gigantic Choruses in ‘‘ The Messiah,’’ Haypw remarked in a 
pensive tone,—‘* Handel is, indeetl, the father of us all!’’) The Music of “ The 
Seasons’’ is less sublime, but it, nevertheless, surpasses its elder sister in one 
point, namely, its Quartetts. 

The best critique on this work is that of Haypn himself, upon being told of the 
flattering approbation it had met with at the Palace of Schwartzenburg :—“ I feel 
much delighted at the manner in which my Music has been received,” said he, 
“but I do not wish to hear any compliments upon the occasion ; I am well per- 
suaded all must feel as I feel. It is not a Creation; and for this reason :—in the 
one, the characters are angels ; in the other they are peasants.” . This was an admi- 
rable distinction. Haypn’s musical career finished with this Oratorio. Ol age 
and the labour which it had cost him, exhausted his remaining strength; he died 
at the age of seventy-eight. . 

The Amateur or Professor, whose classic conceptions lead him above the,level 
prescribed by the principal part of the vocal writings of the present day, and to 
whom the existence of an English edition of ‘‘ Tue Seasons” is unknown, is 
respectfully informed that Muzio CLEmenr1’s beautiful adaptation and arrange- 
ment of this—the last and one of the most interesting works of this great Master 
may now be had in the following forms :— 

Complete in One Volume...........cceceevececeesees £1 11 6 
Ditto in Four Parts...........0--seeeeeeeeeeeee each O 10 6 


Or separately, according to the following catalogue :— 
SPRING. AUTUMN. 


Ss. Nos. s. d. 
. Come, gentle Spring, Chorus . 12. Whate’er the blossom'd Spring, Recit.— 
. At last the bounteous Sun, Reci Thus, Nature ever kind, Quariett...... 3 0 


d. 
0 
joy impatient, 4ir..........+ seseseee L 6/13. Ye Swains now hasten, Recitt—Ye gay 
6 
0 
6 





. Laborions Man, Recil.—Be pro and painted fair, Duct ....ecsseeeseeee 2 6 
ig AS rrr seine tases . Lo! where the plenteous harvest, Recit.— 
yers, Recit.—Spring, her Behold along the dewy grass, dir .... 2 0 
5. Now sounds the fife, Duet—Hail! all hail! 


. God of Light, Finale ........+0+ to the vine, Finale ....ccccsecesseecees 


SUMMER. WINTER. 


. Her face in dewy veil, Recit.—From out . The Traveller stands perplexed—And now 
the fold, 4ir -1 6 revived, Aria ...... eoecve wee coccccce 
. Behold, on high, Quartett— Hail! oh, . As he draws nigh, Recit—Let the wheel 
glorious Sun, Chorus..... evcdecee 0 move gaily, Quartett......-.- cle cwcore 
. Tis Noon, Recit. — Distressful nature, . The evening’s task, Recit—A wealthy 
TOR. -c¢neghaker si enabecastete 6 Lord, Aria § Chorus.....++ copese 
9. Oh, how pleasing, ir... .cesessececcees 6|19. Now from the feast, Recit—In_ this, O, 
10. Hark! the deep, Chorus........+ scomtee a © vain misguided man, Aria ....+.eeee0s 
. Alone it stands, Recit—Then comes the 
0 dawn, and But who shall dare? Finale.. 3 





11. Now cease the conflicts, Zrio—To rest, 
away, Finale ........ deeccccevense bee 
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